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more friendly atmosphere in Western Europe and, had any
statesman of the period been in a position to profit by it, history
would no doubt note these treaties as a memorable step towards
the re-establishment of peace. The diplomacy of the twenties
and thirties was, however, as sterile and irrelevant as the
violent controversies to which it gave rise and which still
influence political tempers all over the world.

What was the problem which confronted Europe in 1925?
It was the failure to ask this question, not the failure to answer
it, which led to the catastrophe. There were three alternative
possibilities: to defend the status quo by force, to modify it by
consent, or to modify it by force. The western world went
down in ruins not because it made the wrong choice between
these alternatives but because it tried to evade making a choice
and preferred to try to preserve the status quo without force.
Russia, Germany, and Italy were all anxious for radical terri-
torial changes and Hungarian and German minorities under
alien rule were already clamouring for redress. There was
never the slightest hope of preserving the status quo by general
consent. Given the fact that British public opinion favoured
a rapid and general disarmament, that our finances required it,
and that the Dominions were not prepared in any circumstances
to guarantee the Versailles and other treaties as a whole, it has
long seemed strange to most students of the period that no
British Government made any serious effort after Locarno to
bring the European powers to the conference table to consider
rewriting the treaties. Probably without the co-operation of
the United States the attempt at an agreed resettlement of
Europe would have failed, but we shall never know the answer
to this question, which will remain a problem for scholarship
candidates for generations to come, for the simple reason that
it was never asked. A Central European and Danubian
Customs Union, with a simultaneous lowering of tariffs in the
rest of the world, might have been acceptable to the Germany
of Stresemann and Bruning, but was less likely to have been
acceptable to the jealous and ambitious succession states,
whose dislike for each other was nearly as great as had been
their common dislike of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, As
for disarmament, the necessary prelude was a joint effort by